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and care of firearms and first aid to the injured. Many of them are ex-service 
men who have had the benefit of military experience. For the most part they 
are accustomed to discipline. Young, virile, alert and active — a superior type 
of man, mentally and physically — they are a formidable acquisition to the 
department. 

"Their induction into the department at a time when its morale is at a 
higher peak than ever before in its history, is also greatly to their advan- 
tage. Public evidence of the fine spirit of co-operation and interest in the 
department was given during the field day recently held in Grant Park in 
which 1,125 members of the department participated. The drill by the 
Provisional Exhibition Drill Company of the department, commanded by 
Major John Bauder, was performed with a precision and snap worthy of 
West Point's finest battalion. It was the first time that the general public 
had opportunity to view so large a number of the department in so varied 
a program of physical activity, in which muscle and brawn were directed 
by healthy minds capable of fast thinking and quick judgments. 

"That Superintendent Fitzmorris could organize and produce such a 
spectacle in less than ninety days' preparation — the same ninety days in which 
the department had reduced robbery forty-eight per cent and burglary 
thirty-one per cent — would seem to indicate that he has instilled into its 
membership a most commendable spirit of confidence and co-operation which 
will go a long way toward ultimately making it the sort of police department 
which Chicago believes he is trying to organize and for the support of which 
its citizens are taxed." — From Bulletin No. 26 of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, Oct. 25, 1922. 

Our Lunacy Laws. — Probably the case of Mr. John Armstrong Chaloner 
has brought before the public our lunacy law in a way it would not have 
been brought except for the proceedings taken by him and the book written 
by him. We suppose very few people in Virginia have thought about the 
nature of our laws upon this subject. They have worked very well, it seems to 
us, and we are not personally aware of any person who has been injured in 
liberty or property by any proceeding taken under our laws. We think this 
a high tribute to our Virginia people, but the article by Mr. Charles E. Kemper 
in this number of the Register has caused us to think somewhat of the dangers 
that may lurk in our present lunacy laws. Mr. Kemper is mistaken in supposing 
that a person charged with lunacy has no chance for a jury trial. He undoubt- 
edly has such a chance, but he can only reach a jury trial by the tedious pro- 
cess of a habeas corpus and very few people brought before a commission 
know anything about this and are seldom represented by counsel. Ought we 
not to have some way by which when a person is charged with lunacy a guardian 
ad litem could be appointed who would be a skilled lawyer, who should be 
present at the trial and be enabled to take an appeal to the circuit or corpora- 
tion court and demand a jury trial? In the meantime, of course, the lunatic, 
if the commission deemed it wise, might be placed in the custody of frends 
or committed to the hospital in accordance with the present law. We think 
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the matter is well worth the consideration of our law makers. — From Virginia 
Lata Register, December, 1922. 

Public Defender. — The papers, both legal and otherwise, have been dis- 
cussing at some length during the past few months the question of a Public 
Defender. The more one thinks of it the more necessary to the proper admin- 
istration of justice we believe such an officer to be. It is true that no man 
is tried in our courts who is not able to employ counsel, that counsel is not 
assigned to him by the court; but too often the counsel thus assigned are the 
youngest members at the bar, the court thus giving an opportunity to our 
young knights to flash their maiden swords. We think it proper to say that 
in nearly all instance these young lawyers do their duty fully and with even 
more zeal and success than the older and well paid attorneys, but at the same 
time an experience of some years has convinced us that a Public Defender 
would expedite justice and the business of the courts with more zeal and 
celerity than at present. Whilst it is true that the Attorney for the Common- 
wealth ought to a certain extent to consider himself as representing the prisoner, 
too often in the zeal of combat even the best Attorney for the Commonwealth 
will forget this duty and urge a conviction with, a great deal of force when 
probably had he looked at it impartially he, would have advised the jury of the 
exact nature of the case. The difficulty with most Attorneys for the Common- 
wealth is that they do not even hear the evidence for the Commonwealth in full 
until the trial. With that strange distrust of its public officers which we 
think is one of the peculiar characteristics of the State of Virginia, the Com- 
monwealth's Attorney is not allowed to appear before the grand jury unless sum- 
moned as a witness. We have seen it gravely stated that the reason for this 
is that the Attorney for the Commonwealth would try to get as many indict- 
ments found by the grand jury as possible, whereas we believe that the conscien- 
tious Attorney for the Commonwealth wants to have as few indictments found 
as possible, and if he were in the jury room to aid and counsel the grand 
jury and advise them as to the nature of evidence and get a full view of the 
case, a great many indictments which are now found and often have to be 
''nolle prossed" would not be found. In the United States courts the district 
attorney, or one of his assistants, always appears in the grand jury room. 
He cross-questions the witnesses, hears the whole case and is therefore in a 
much better position to say whether an indictment ought to be found. A 
similar rule prevails in most of the states of the Union and has been found to 
work admirably, but this not being the case in Virginia the position of the 
Public Defender becomes one of great importance. Occupying a position some- 
what similar to the Attorney for the Commonwealth, the Public Defender 
would be able to give ample time to the case and in many instances to advise 
his client to plead guilty, and when he did defend him would defend him with 
the highest motives to do justice and not merely to gain a victory. This view- 
may seem to be a little optimistic, but we believe that if the right sort of 
man were selected for the place it would not be at all so. Of course, it is 
possible that the Commonwealth might be imposed upon, but this could be 



